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William was quite unmoved by these sordid attacks. They lived in quiet
style; and he showed the greatest affection for the many children who were
born to them. There is little doubt that he would have married Mrs Jordan
had he been free to do so ; and the fact that his regular marriage was not marred
by infidelities seems at least to indicate that he had none of the promiscuous
tendencies of some of his brothers. His behaviour towards his father and
mother was considerate and kindly; and although they frowned upon " the
Jordan connection" they never could bring themselves to remonstrate with
him for remaining with her.

Life at sea emphasised a natural independence of character.   If the nation
would not allow him to serve her afloat, he could at least take an interest in her
affairs from his place in the Lords ; and every now and then he could be relied
upon to speak his mind in a manner which disconcerted his friends and in-
furiated his enemies.   The latter called him'' Silly Billy; " but he was not nearly
as silly as they liked to make him out to be; and even when his utterances were
characterised by a strange inconsistency they often contained what nowadays
would be described as."horse sense."   He spoke badly, probably because he
said the first thing that came to his mind, and he delighted to preface his speeches
with rambling historical retrospects, some of which had little connection with
the point he wished to drive home.   His most curious effort in public speaking
was his condemnation of adultery in the Lords in 1800-01.   He defined an
adulterer as " an insidious and designing villain, who would ever be held in
disgrace and abhorrence by an enlightened and civilised society/'   When it was
recalled that he was still living openly with Mrs Jordan, and that many of the
noble peers maintained their mistresses, amusement and anger filled the chamber,
and his brother peers were at a loss to know whether he meant his words to be
self-condemnatory or an indictment of the civilisation under which they lived.
He staggered the Lords, too, when he opposed the abolition of slavery.   " I
assert that the promoters of the abolition are either fanatics or hypocrites, and
in one of these classes I rank Mr Wilberforce."   The attack on Wilberforce was
unjustified, but the general observation which prefaced it was by no means
wide of the mark.

Throughout his retirement he kept in close touch with old naval friends, and
particularly with Nelson. The news of the victory at Trafalgar gave Bim great
delight and satisfaction, which was soon overshadowed by a later despatch
announcing Nelson's death; and the jack-tars who lined London's streets on
the day of the memorial service in St Paul's felt a thrill pass through them
when they saw great tears rolling down the cheeks of " the sailor prince." They
knew that in him they had a friend who would, if occasion demanded, fearlessly
champion their cause.

William was convinced that he would outlive his elder brothers George and